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SUBURBAN ANNEXATIONS. 

BT A. F. WEBBB, ASSISTAKX REGISTRAR OF COENELIi 
UNIVERSITY. 



The latest forecast of American life in the twentieth century 
predicts the downfall of the " boss," the abolition cf political 
corruption and class legislation, equality of opportunity, the 
triumph of international arbitration, the cessation of sectional 
discords, and a universal reign of peace — until the cities of N"ew 
York and Chicago go to war to decide which shall annex Texas! 
Chicago was the target of every journalistic joke-maker in New 
York up to two years ago, when the " Greater New York " idea 
came to the front. But Chicago with all her annexations has 
only 189 square miles of territory, while New York now covers 
360 square miles of land. This gives New York the first place 
among the cities of the world, so far as mere extent of territory 
goes. For London (administrative county) has an area of only 
118 square miles, Paris 30, Berlin 24, Philadelphia 129. What, 
then, is the justification of this immense annexation, or is it only 
a land-grabbing scheme to gratify local vanity and a false muni- 
cipal pride ? 

A brief survey of the population statistics of Europe and 
America sufiices to show that the great cities have ceased to grow 
as rapidly as the smaller cities and large towns. Thus the recent 
German census (1896) showed a gain for Berlin in the census 
period 1890-95 of only 6.3 per cent., as compared with 11 per 
cent, for the province of Brandenburg, in which Berlin is 
situated.* 

Instances might be multiplied in illustration of this interesting 
fact, but the following English statistics show how general is 

* Stetlstlscnes Jahrbuch fur das Deutsche Heicb, 1896, p. 1. 
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the tendency mentioned ; tlie unit is the sanitary district, which 
corresponds quite closely with the conception of a municipality:* 

No. of Aggregate pop., Percentage of 

Population of districts. dists. 1891. increasf, 1881-91. 

250,000 and upwards 6 6,375,645 9.1 

100,000-250,000 18 2,t93,625 19.1 

50,000-100,000 38 2,610,976 82.9 

20,000- 50,000 120 3.655,025 22.5 

10,000-20,009 176 2,391.076 18.9 

3,000-10,000 453 2,609141 9.6 

Under 8,000 195 867,282 2.6 

Total urban 1,006 20,802,770 15.8 

Total rural 8,198,848 8.4 

29,001,018 11.65 

The last column of the tahle shows that the rate of growth of 
cities increases with their size (populousness) up to the first two 
classes. There is a slight falling off among the 18 cities that 
have a population of from 100,000 to 250,000, but the notable 
decrease in the rate of growth is in the six great cities — London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Sheffield, Of 
these six, Liverpool actually had a smaller population in 1891 
than in 1881. Now, no one who is familiar with the continued 
growth of Liverpool's commerce imagines for a moment that the 
city is declining. The simple fact of the matter is that the area 
of the city is very small, being only eight square miles, as com- 
pared with the 61 square miles of St. Louis, a city not quite so 
populous as Liverpool. When the city's territory had all been 
built upon, population naturally overflowed its boundaries, and 
in recent years the erection of business blocks in residential 
quarters has tended to push the population outside the city limits. 

London's increase in 1881-91 was only 10.4 per cent., but 
some light is thrown upon this comparatively low rate by the 
statistics of county growth. The first three counties, in point 
of rapid increase of population in 1881-91, were Essex, 36.3 per 
cent.; Glamorgan, 34.4 per cent.; Surrey, 30.5. But Essex and 
Surrey both lie* adjacent to London and contain the suburban 
towns that receive the overflow of London's population; thus 
West Ham, in Essex, increased from 138,953 in 1881 to 304,903 
in 1891, a gain of 60 per cent. 

« statesman's Year Book. 1896, p. 19. The American statistics are not used here, 
because they include so many cities in the recently settled West, where the rapid 
growth of cities naturally accompanies the settlement of unoccupied territory. It 
18 only when the development of the cities outruns that of the rural districts and Is 
at their expense that one can properly speak of the " concentration of population," 
which Is the real sigmifloance of rapid city growth. 
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One noTT begins to understand why the great cities of the 
world are apparently falling behind smaller places in the rapidity 
of their growth. On the one hand is the process of " city- 
building," the tearing down of dwellings to make room for busi- 
ness blocks ; on the other hand are the improvements in trans- 
portation, which enable an increasing proportion of the city's pop- 
ulation to reside at a distance from their places of business. The 
double movement is relieving the congested districts and filling 
up the suburbs. As far back as 1831 the Strand, one of the cen- 
tral wards of London, attained its maximum population and has 
since declined. The following table shows the direction in which 

London is now developing : * 

Percentage of increase 
or aecrease. 

Population. , • , 

1891. ISVl-Sl. 1881-91. 

Centralarea 1,C23,5!;9 —4.6 —72 

Other districts 3,188,527 +39.8 +17.5 

Inner London 4,211,056 +17.3 +10.4 

Outerring 1,482,276 +50.5 +49.5 

"Greater London" 5,633,332 +33.7 +18.3 

Eleven of the thirty registration districts of " inner London " 
decreased in population in 1871-81 and 1881-91. The decline 
began in 1861 and has become more noticeable at each census. 
The other nineteen districts are still gaining in population, 
though at a decreasing rate. The really remarkable growth in 
London is found in the outer ring, or the suburbs. And this is 
the important fact to be emphasized — the recent rise of the 
suburbs in all the countries of the Western world. The falling 
off in Berlin's rate of growth, noted in the opening paragraph, is 
due to this fact of suburban development, as shown by the fol- 
lowing figures : 

Population. Increase. 

1890: 1895. Per cent. 

Berlin 1,578,794 1,677,186 6.2 

Suburbst 268,507 435,643 62.3 

Total 1,847,301 2,113,778 14.4 

The larger American cities have also reached the " point of 

• statesman's Year Book, 1896, p. 20. " Inner " London is the registration county, 
wMch is almost identical with the administrative county (area 118 square miles). 
'■ Greater London " coincides with the metropolitan police district, whose area Is 690 
square miles. It includes every parish ol which any part is within 12 mUes of Charint; 
uross. 

t Witliln 10 kilometres (6J< miles) from the city hall. Including all the suburbs 
within 15 kilometres of the Ratbhaus, " Greater BerUn " had a population of 1,9S6,S81 
in 1890. 
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saturation," where the first settled districts have been losing their 
population. "Down town" New York was more populous in 
1860 than in 1890. In fact, the only wards that gained in popu- 
lation in the last census period, 1880-90, were the wards ahove 
Forty-second Street, with the exception of that part of the tene- 
ment district lying south of Fourteenth Street and east of the 
Bowery. According to the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commis- 
sioner of Labor, the population of the congested wards of Phila- 
delphia (Nos. 3 to 20, except 15) decreased 6.56 per cent, in the 
period 1870-90.* 

The decentralizing movement has also extended to the 
suburbs, especially in those cities like Boston where the electric 
trolley has been so highly exploited. Even in the case of New 
York, whose suburban railway system is very poor, there has been 
a growth of the suburban towns and cities far in advance of 
New York's growth. Thus, the industrial city on New York Bay 
may be resolved into the following municipal corporations : 

/—Population-^ 

1880. 1890. 

Brooklyn 566.663 806.343 

Long Island City 1T,129 SO.Sne 

BorderTowns, Westchester Co.+ 43.334 70,503 

Hudson County, N. JJ 187,944 275,126 

Essex County, N. J§ 189,929 256,098 

Elizabeth City, N. .7 28,239 37,764 

Richmond County, N. y 38,991 61,693 

Total 1,071,119 1.528,082 

New York County... 1,206,299 1,515,301 

3,377,418 8,043,333 

It thus appears that the Borough of Manhattan comprises really 
less than one-half of the true metropolis. And the increase in 
the population of the environs far exceeded that of the city itself, 
the respective percentages for 1880-90 being 42.66 and 35.6a.|| 

The conclusion to be drawn from the statistics here presented 
is that the movement toward suburban aunexation is not an arti- 
ficial one, but is simply the legal recognition of new economic 
conditions. It is a movement confined to no one country, least 
of all to the United States. In Europe there have been large 

"Pop'tlar Science Monthly, Feb., 1892, p. 463. 

t Yonkere, Eastohester, Westchester, Pelham, Monnt 'Venion, New RocheUe. 

tThe population of Hudson County Is for the most part found in the cities Of 
Jersey City, Hoboken, and Bayonne. 

§Newark and the Oranges contain most of Essex County's population. 

Illn this comparison the complaint that the census of 1890 was Inaccurate has no 
place, for the inaccuracy would affect Brooklyn as well as Manhattan. 
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suburban annexations in recent years. Vienna in 1891 incorpo- 
rated suburbs with a population of 464,110 (as compared with 
798,719 in the old city), and is already looking forward to the 
necessity of making further annexations to provide room for her 
citizens. Leipzig incorporated many suburbs in 1891 and again 
in 1892. Munich, Dresden, Hanover have also annexed out- 
lying territory, and there are few of the German " great cities " 
that are not obliged to face the problem. 

The " rise of the suburbs " is by far the most cheering move- 
ment of modern times. It means an essential modification of the 
process of concentration of population that has been taking place 
during the last hundred years and brought with it many of the 
most difficult political and social problems of our day. To the 
Anglo-Saxon race life in the great cities cannot be made to seem 
a healthy and natural mode of existence. The fresh air and 
clear sunlight, the green foliage and God's blue sky are dear to 
the heart of this people, who cannot become reconciled to the 
idea of bringing up their children in hot, dusty, smoky, germ- 
producing city tenements and streets. But a solution of the 
problem is now in sight ; the suburb unites the advantages of city 
and country. The country's natural surroundings, the city's so- 
cial surroundings — these are both the possession of the suburb. 

The possibility that the future offers of every man residing in 
a cottage of his own, can best be appreciated by people who have 
visited Australia. In Victoria and South Australia, more than 
two-fifths of the entire population dwell in the capital cities. No 
such concentration of population as this is known anywhere else 
in the world. Ouly one-seventh of the population of England 
and Wales is concentrated in the metropolis of London. But the 
large agglomerations in Australia are by no means "plague- 
spots," or " wens on the face of the earth," the explanation being 
that their population is not congested, but scattered over a large 
area. This is brought out in the statistics of the city of Sydney, 
which contains over one-third of the entire population of New 
South Wales* : 

City proper. Suburbs. 

1841 29973 

1851 44,840 9684 

1871 74.566 63,210 

1881 100,152 184.787 

1891 107,652 875,631 

* Census of 1891, Statistician's Report, p. 120. 
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The old city has almost ceased to grow, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is not at all crowded. Its density per acre is only 
37.4, a figure exceeded by every ward in New York City below 
the Harlem, except the Second, which is entirely given over to 
business. Even the Twelfth Ward, north of Central Park, con- 
tained 44.5 inhabitants to the acre in 1890. But in Sydney it is 
the ambition of every workingman to own his own cottage, and so 
the population is scattered. 

It is pretty safe to say that in the next century, the other city 
populations of the civilized world will be following in the foot- 
steps of the Australian cities. The bicycle and the trolley car will 
be of essential aid to the middle-sized cities, but alone are incap- 
able of relieving the congestion of the great cities. More rapid 
transit is urgently needed for metropolitan populations and is the 
only soluiton of their problem that in the long run will prove 
efiicacious. The fact is recognized iu England, where in 1883 
Parliament passed the Cheap Trains Act, subsidizing the rail- 
ways by about $2,000,000 annually, in the shape of a remission of 
passenger taxes, in order to provide workingmen's trains between 
London and the suburbs. The subject demands attention in all 
great cities. 

A. F. Weber. 



